1 . The Five Stages of Grief 


Denial, Anger, Bargaining, Depression , 
and Acceptance 


T he stages have evolved since their introduction, and they 
have been very misunderstood over the past three decades, 
The\ were never meant to help tuck rness\ emotions into neat 
packages. The\ are responses to loss that many people have, 
but there is not a typical response to loss, as there is no typical 
loss. Our grief is as individual as our lives. 

The five stages — denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and 
acceptance — are a part oi the framework that makes up our 
learning tn live with the one we lost. They are tools to help 
us frame and identify what we may he feeling. But they are 
not stops on some linear timeline in grief. Not everyone goes 
through all of them or goes in a prescribed order. 

Our hope is rhat with these stages comes rhe knowledge of 
grief 's terrain, making us better equipped to cope with life and 
loss. 


DENIAL 


Denial in grief has been misinterpreted over the years. When 
the stage of denial was first introduced in On Death and Dying, 
it focused on the person who was dying. In this book. On Grief 
and Grieving , the person who may he in denial is grieving the 
loss of a loved one. In a person who is dying, denial may look 
like disbelief. They may be going about life and actually deny- 
ing that a terminal illness exists. For a person who has lost a 
loved one, however, the denial is more symbolic than literal. 

This docs not mean that you literally don't know your loved 
one has died. It means you come home and you can't believe 
that your wife isn’t going to walk in the door at any minute 
or that your husband isn't just away on a business trip. You 
simply can't fathom that he will never walk through that door 
again. 

When we are in denial, we may respond at Krst by being 
paralyzed with shock or blanketed with numbness. The denial 
is still not denial of the actual death, even though someone may 
be saying, “I can't believe he’s dead.” The person is actually 
saying that, at first, because it is too much for his or her psyche. 
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Alicia was accustomed to Matthew’s being away on business 
trips. His work required Kim to travel the world, and Alicia 
had accompanied him on several trips that took him to places 
she wanted to see. She also witnessed the jet lag, hectic sched- 
ule, time changes, anti delayed tlights. 

On his current trip. Alicia was surprised that he’d been 
scheduled to arrive in Delhi and he hadn’t phoned her yet. 
After two days, he called and apologized, explaining that there 
were phone problems in bis hotel. She understood because this 
often happened when he tra\eled to third world countries. 
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ON GRIEF AND GRIEVING 

The next call came two days later in the middle of the night 
Irnm one of her husband’s coworkers. He gently told her that 
he hud very bad news. Matthew had been killed in a car acci- 
dent. I k said there were very few details as yet but the home 
office would be contacting her. 


Anger 



Elisabeth Kublir-Ross, A/.D., it ltd David Kessler 


the front of the line as feelings of sadness, panic, hu rt, and loneli- 
ness also appear, stronger rhan ever. Loved ones and friends are 
often taken aback bv these feelings, because they surface ]Ust as 
you were beginning to function at a basic level again. 

You may also be angry with yourself that you couldn’t stop it 
from happening, Not that you had the power, hut you had the 
will. Tile will to save a life is not the power to stop a death. But 
most of all, you may he angry at this unexpected, undeserved, 
and unwanted situation in which you find yourself. Someone 
once shared, “I’m angry that I have to keep living in a world 
where 1 can't find her, call her, or see her. I can’t find the person 
1 loved or needed anywhere. She is nor really where her body is 
now. The heavenly bodies elude me. The albness or one-ness 
of her spiritual existence escapes me. 1 am lust and f ull of rage. " 


Anger is a necessary stage of the healing process. Be will- 
ing to feel your anger, even though it may seem endless. The 
more you truly feel it, the more it will begin to dissipate and 
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the tin re \ mi will heal. There are many other emotions under 
the anger and you will get to them in time, but anger is the 
emotion we are most used to managing. We often choose it to 
avoid the feelings underneath until we are ready to face them. 
It may feel all -consuming, but as long as it doesn’t consume 
you for a long period of time, it is part of your emotional man- 
agement, It is a useful emotion until you’ve moved past the 
first waves of it. Then you will be ready to go deeper. In the 
process of grief and grieving you will have many subsequent 
visits with anger in its many forms. 


The truth i% that anger has no limits. It can extend not only 
to your friends, the doctors, your family, yourself, and your 
loved one who died, but also to (Sod. ’t ou ma\ ask, “Where: is 
God in this? Where is his love? His powerfulness? His com- 
passion? Is this really God's will?” You may not want people 
to talk to you about God s plan or bis mysteries, ou may feel 
like say ing, “God, my husband has tiled. Was this your plan? 
Or “I don't want any mysteries, l just want him hack. My faith 
teels rocked and destroyed." "I feel nor given to but taken 
from. “God is a disappointment, and my faith feels shattered 
with his [dan for me and my loved one.” 



BARGAINING 


Before j loss, it seems you will do anything if only wur loved one 
may be s|vired “Please. God." you Bargain. “I will never Ik* angry 
at my wife again if you’ll pist let her live." After a lou, bargain* 
mg may take the form of a tcnqiorary truce. “What ill devote the 
ast of my life to helping others* Then can 1 wake up and real- 
ize this has all been a bad dream?" 

We become lost in a maze ol “if only . - or 'What if . , 
statements. We want life returned to what it was; we want our 
loved one restored. We w ant to go back m time: find the tumor 
sooner, recognize the illness more quickly, stop the accident 
from happening i nh. ifmilji 

Guilt is often bargaining’s companion. The “if only %" cause 
to lo find fault with ourselves and what we “think" we could 
have done differently. We may even bargain with the pain. We 
will do anything not to feel (he pain of this loss. We remain in 
the past, trying to negotiate our way out of the hurt. 

As I toward turned seventy-five, he was determined to keep 
himself and his sixty- Six- year-old wife, Millie, in good health. I le 
had irad somew here lhal walking every day would keep them fit, 

I Al/I.' imc r>. and help them sl< Millu 

knew it was easier to go along with the program than to resist. 

On the sixth day. after they returned from a busy morning of 
errands, I loward got ready for their walk. Millie looked at 
I loward and said, "Do we have to do this every day ; A day off 
won’t hurt.’' 
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I lu u\i lily is I hat \ <n gni r i *>. linn .1 11 J .1 ■ .11 l.iMr r< <i | ■ 1 ■ * r vmm 1 1:, 
uri or oll'mtdicjiiun. Some: people feel that medication* limply 
put <1 limit in lot tli Lin tv deal willt lliLir JtpfLnivii. In some 
fanes, ilt 1 jrr.ssi on may need lo He managed by umiij; ,1 copnbi riJ- 
ticm ill su|Sfiart, ps ychc* htrapy, and anti depte ssanl medications. 

As lIiUkuIi as it it to endure, ikprcuian has dements that can 
In- helpful in grief It slows us down and allows us intake real 
stock nf the loss, It makes Ti s rebuild nimrlvcs from the ground 
up. ll clears the deck lor growth, It lakes ns to a deeper place m 

■ mi soul E It. 1 1 mi would 1 1 ii.i IK i -.plnn 1 . 

Most [ic(jpk''i initial reaction to sad [icoplc is 10 try to cheer 
l he in uj\ lo tell them in it lo look at tilings *0 grimly, lo Look at the 
l*right side of life. This checring-up reaction is often an apr»- 
sum ol that person's own needs and that person s own 1 11 ability 
Lo tolerate a Long lauc user an extended pc nod. A mourner 
should he allowed to experience hi* sorrow; and he will be 
grateful for those who inn sit with him without telling him not 
tfi lie sad. A mourner may he in the midsl ol life and ye l util a 
|urtiLi|vml in all the .1% m Hu ^ 1 mwidmil living: liii a hie n * gil mil 
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about anything. No nutter w lul our surrounding* may hold, wt 
feel alone. This is w lul hitting the bottom Tech like. You wonder 
1 1 " you will ever feet a ml hi rig again nr if this what life w 1 II be 
like loruver. 


ACC I P I AN Cl 

.■Vce|XAnce is often confused with the nob on of being all right or 
okay with whjt has hnpprned. This is not the case Most people 
don I ever led iiLivur all nghl ahiiul I lie lossot .1 lined one. This 

depression 
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sLigr i*. about dLt ic|Mmg l lie frailly that oLir lined one i* physii.illv 
gt 1 1 it - .md iveugi 11 zing diat litis new reality is the pemuiienl real- 
ity. W'i. will never like this reality or make itoki^ hut eventually 
WC accept it. We learn lo live svilh it. It ih the new norm with 
v. Inch we must k;im to live. This is where mi r final healing and 
djusttneiu an take & firm hold, despite the foci that healing 
often Look* iiiui lech Like An timmainahlc stare. 

Healing looks Like rrmrenhering recollecting, arid icorgim- 
i/jnig, Ws may cease to Ih 1 angry wilh God; we may become 
aware ofrhc oinunniiM’iiM' rc.iM»i> lei our t«*s. even ifuc never 
.mualh uiiLkntanilthc Ktioni We the survivors begin to real- 
ize sadly that it w as our loved one's time to die. Of course it was 
too soon for os, and probably too soon for him or her, loo, Rw- 
haps lie was very old or lull of [inn ami disease. lArlups her body 
w js woni tkrwn and she w js ready lor her journey lo he over. Hut 
our journey soil continues. It is not yet time for us to die; m fact, 
ir is time tor us to heal, 

We mu si try to live now m a world where our loved one is 
missing. 1 u lining this new norm. «u first we may want 10 
maintain life js it w. is before a loved one died. In time, through 
this and [Metes of acceptance, however, we see that we cannot 
maintain die past intact- It has been forever changed and We 
musi iv.iiinihi- We mi lm learn to fCnfgatuzc roles, reassign them 
to others or lake lliem oil ourselves. The more ol your identity 
[bat Was vi i-ruieutcd to your luVftd one. the harder II H ill tie to do 
this. 

As we heal, we lea m who we arc anti w ho our loved one was 
hi life. Ill a strange was, as we move ihmilgh griel, healing 
tilings us i looter to the person we lowed. A new rdhufoiYchip 
logins, We learn to live with the loved one we lost. We stun the 
process of reintegplfon, frying lo put hack the pieces lh.il h,is v 
Lh’iti rip ] m hI .1 w ay. 



